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of the 1 sound by ei is perhaps no more strange 
than the representation of the same sound by 
ie in retrieve, the derivation of which from A. 
N. retroever, Fr. retrouver is undoubted. 

Hans C. G. von Jagemann. 
Earlham College. 



The Third Annual Convention of The 
Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica was held at Boston University, Boston, on 
December 29th and 30th, 1885. About sixty 
professors and instructors were present from 
forty-one different institutions and seventeen 
states. At the four sessions of the Convention 
the following ten papers were read by their 
authors : 

On the best Method of teaching Modern 
Languages, by Dr. Paul Carus, Boston ; Col- 
lege Instruction in Modern Languages : What 
should be taught, by Mr. William Cook, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston ; 
The Realgymnasium Question in Germany, by 
Prof. A. M. Elliott, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore ; German Classics as Means of Edu- 
cation, by Dr. Julius Goebel, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore ; The Place of English 
in the College Curriculum, by Prof. Th. W. 
Hunt, College of New Jersey, 'Princeton ; On 
the use of English in teaching Modern Lan- 
guages, by Prof. H. C. G. von Jagemann, Earl- 
ham College, Richmond; The Collective Singu- 
lar in Spanish, by Dr. Henry R. Lang, Charles- 
ton High School, Charleston; Requirements in 
English for Admission to College, by Prof. Jno. 
G. R. McElroy, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia ; Adjectival and Adverbial Rela- 
tions ; their Influence upon the Government 
of the Verb, by Prof Sylvester Primer, College 
of Charleston, Charleston ; Modern Language 
Study in Ontario, by Mr. Charles Whetham, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Besides 
these, three other communications were pre- 
sented, from Prof. Alcee Fortier, of Tulane 
University : The French Language of Louis- 
iana and the Negro-French Dialect ; from 
President Henry E. Shepherd, of the College 
of Charleston : A Review of Gosse's ' From 
Shakspeare to Pope'; and from Prof. J. J. 
Stiiertzinger, of Bryn Mawr College : Remarks 
on the Conjugation in the Wallonian Dialect. 

A specially interesting feature of the third 



session was the appropriate remarks of Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard University, on the in- 
troduction of Modern language study into the 
schools preparatory to college. He urged 
upon the members of the Association, in for- 
cible language, the great importance of di- 
recting their efforts toward a thorough reform 
in this branch of our educational system as the 
surest basis for improvement in the colleges, 
and cited the good results that had accrued 
from the unity of the Ontario scheme of 
education, which he regarded as worthy of 
imitation. 

From the German Philological Association 
(Modern Language Section) a letter was re- 
ceived, through the President, Prof. Wilh. 
Vietor, containing a resolution, passed at their 
meeting in October last, expressive of sympathy 
for their sister Association of America in its 
aims and efforts at reform. 

The next annual meeting of the Association 
will be held in Baltimore, during the Christmas 
holidays of 1886. 



THE ETYMOLOGY 

endemes(f). 



OF 



So far as attempts have been made to trace 
the derivation of the Anglo-Saxon adverb en- 
demes(t), association with ende ' end ' has been 
assumed. Leo, restricting his references to 
two passages (Aelfr. Horn. II, 214, 516), confi- 
dently translates— "endlich; " and it is signifi- 
cant to observe that Thorpe, at these places, 
had translated by "finally" and "at length" 
respectively. Ettmuller (Lex. p. 21) offers a 
choice: "Aut substantivum endeme, -es, si 
endemes, praeferas, statuendum videtur, aut 
superlativus adjectivi deperditi ende ponen- 
dus;" and then, by way of exclusion, adds, — 
" compositani esse vocem ex ende et nicest non 
credo." He defines with " par iter, extreme" 
and notes Boeth. ch. 41, §1. It is to the corre- 
sponding metre in Boeth. that Grein's ■ purely 
subjective definition, "penitus, prorsus," re- 
fers, — further occurrences, from Ps., being sep- 
arately arranged under "simul." 

The opinion here offered is, that endemes(t) 
is always best translated by pariter (or the 

1. Groschopp's Grein has cndemnes (for endemes), — an 
oversight made doubly strange by its repetition in the late 
American edition of- that work. 
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synonymous simul), and that this is its strict 
etymological signification. Ende- is not to be 
connected with ende 'end,' but = efne- > 
emne- > *enne- > *ennde- > ende-. This 
course of development was afterwards exactly 
repeated in Middle English in the case of 
anen(t), anende, anendes, etc., < on emn (on efn), 
' anent,' and can therefore hardly be brought 
into question. .The second part of our word is 
doubtless a superlative ending, either -mes(t), 
(-mest), or, as an adverb of manner might re- 
quire, the genitive case of -ma, -mes, which by 
anology was sometimes extended to -mest. 
The curious forms emdenes and emdemes in 
the Lauderdale Orosius (Sweet's ed. p. 86, 1. 
i5'» P- i39» 1- 7). may have been written with 
an etymological sense of the first element. 
James W. Bright. 



Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts auf den 
deutschen Schulen und Universitaten vom 
Ausgang des Mittelalters bis zur Gegen- 
wart. Mit besOnderer Riicksicht auf den 
klassischen Unterricht. Von Dr. Friedrich 
Paulsen. Leipzig, Verlag von Veit & Co. 
1885, 8vo, pp. 811. 

The believers in the study of Modern lang- 
uages as, upon occasion, an equivalent for 
Latin and Greek can scarcely be grateful 
enough for the service which Prof. Paulsen has 
rendered them in his present volume. Instead 
of opinions and endless talk we here get his- 
torical facts ; and to disregard the lessons of 
history would be too manifest a sign of un- 
pardonable ignorance and obstinacy. Coming, 
moreover, from Germany, as the seat of clas- 
sical scholarship for centuries, this book is of 
prime importance and especially convincing 
power. 

It was, in the first place, a most happy thought 
that led Prof. Paulsen to follow the historical 
development of classical education with a view 
to determining the position of Latin and Greek 
in the future. For the opposition to the omnip- 
otent sway of these languages in the educa- 
tional system is not of recent date in Germany. 
Various influences have for a long time been at 
work to undermine their former position, and 
it was high time to inquire of history in what 
relation the study of the ancient languages 
stands to our present modern life. It is evi- 



dently beyond the limits of this review to give 
a full account of Dr. Paulsen's interesting and 
in many points most excellent work ; we shall 
rather discuss the results he has attained. But 
while recommending our readers to peruse the 
book for themselves we cannot refrain from 
sketching, at least, a few outlines. 

Running through the long history of classical 
education there seem to be two great tenden- 
cies, which vary with the " Zeitgeist " of each 
successive period. The study of the ancient 
languages has always been considered either 
as a means of higher education and culture, or 
as a means of purely intellectual training. It 
is not difficult to prove this, although Paulsen 
has not drawn the obvious conclusion. The 
early German humanists, inspired by the classic 
ideal as revived in Italy, and deprecating the 
rudeness of their contemporaries (monks, 
clergy, etc.), necessarily made the strongest 
efforts to elevate their nation. The leaders of 
the new movement were fully aware that they 
were fighting barbarism by a higher ideal of 
human culture, and Erasmus as well as young 
Melanchthon made this the well-defined aim in 
their programme of University reform. Times 
of great enthusiasm, however, are not lasting : 
they are generally followed by periods lacking 
in genius and mental power. And it is the 
curse of the generations and individuals thus 
belated, to cling to superficial mechanism and 
mere form. Thus we find the seventeenth and 
a part of the eighteenth century paying their 
principal attention to a mechanical mastering 
of the Latin language and its grammar. A 
narrow-minded orthodoxy has suppressed the 
ideals of the humanists, and the poets are 
slavish and ridiculous imitators of the ancients. 

For a deeper conception of antiquity as well 
as for his reforms in the field of education, the 
German nation owes the greatest debt of grat- 
itude to Herder. Through his influence the 
ideas of the humanists of the sixteenth century 
are revived, developed, realized : for a second 
time the ancient classics become the means of 
a higher culture. The process of attaining this, 
however, differs totally from that of the earlier 
period. Instead of imitation we find an inde- 
pendent assimilation of the best ancient ele- 
ments. The Germans awaken to self-con- 
sciousness, and instead of calling their own 
national poetry barbarous, the most ardent 



